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Commercial Teachers are Preparing for 
Advancement During the Year 1921 by Completing 
Our Extension Course in Accounting and Auditing 


The teachers who took up this course during the last few years 
are now reaping the benefits to be derived from the study of ac- 
counting. One of the first teachers to subscribe for this course was 
Adrian E. Holmes, head of the commercial department of the 
Burlington, Vermont, High School. Since then, Mr. Holmes 
has not only secured his C. P. A. degree, but has been appointed 
by the governor of Vermont to the position of secretary of the 
Vermont State Board of Accountancy. We are proud of his 
success. (See News Item, page 19.) 


The following letter was received from another subscriber 
December 15, 1920. 


Gentlemen: 

I have just secured a position with the Mountain City 
Mill Company, a large Corporation, located in Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. I am to take charge of the Accounting Department 
and will be expected to audit the books of several subsidiary 
companies. Will begin my work there the first of the year 
at quite a nice increase in salary. 

It might interest you to know that I attribute my 
ability to handle this position entirely to your course in Public 
Accounting and Auditing. And, in going into this work with the 
treasurer of the company, I find that the work and suggestions 
set forth in your course are very practical and applicable to 
the work there. I have found it practical and to the point in 
every way. 

I am frank to say that I consider the day I subscribed 
for your course as one of my “red letter" days. 

Thanking you for many past favors, I am 


Yours ,truly, 


J. B JACKMAN, 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 


If you have resolved to devote your spare moments to study and 
preparation for advancement during the year 1921, we would sug- 
gest that you subscribe for this course at your earliest convenience. 
It has been said that a “good thing is better the sooner you get it.” 

Teachers who subscribe for our Extension Course in Account- 
ing and Auditing are assured of efficient service, personal atten- 
tion, cooperation, and our best efforts to promote their success. 
Remember this is a ‘“‘service at cost’’ proposition. 

Write for application blank and booklet EC. 


C. P. A. Department 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
309 West Third Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ FEDERATION HOLDS 
ANNUAL MEETING AT CLEVELAND 


The National Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Federation met at the Hotel 
Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, Tuesday, 
December 28, and continued holding 
a series of meetings until Friday, 
December 31. The President, J. S. 
Dickey, of the Bowling Green Busi- 
ness University, presided at all gen- 
eral meetings, and much credit is due 
Mr. Dickey for the success of the 
meetings. The attendance was pos- 
sibly the largest in the history of the 
Federation, and, for the first time, 
the Central and Western Passenger 
Associations granted special rates of 
one and one-third fares for the round 
trip. There were many speakers of 
prominence, and the programs of the 
general meetings as well as of the sec- 
tional meetings were indeed attractive. 


The following officers were elected 
for the new year: 


President, Robert A. Grant, Yeat- 
man High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

First Vice-President, Irving R. 
Garbutt, Director of Commercial 
Education, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Second Vice-President, D. W. 
McMillan, Nordstrom High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Treasurer, C. A. Faust, Chicago, IIl. 


Secretary, John Alfred White, 
Emerson High School, Gary, Ind. 


The next meeting will be held the 
last week of December, 1921, at 
Detroit, Michigan. A committee 
was appointed to go to Detroit and 
select a meeting place. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
AT ATLANTIC CITY, FEB. 25 TO MAR. 3 


The general meetings of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association of 
the United States will be held at 
Atlantic City, N. J., February 25 to 
March 3. The conferences and meet- 
ings of other Departments and Allied 
Associations will be held on February 
25 and 26, and on the afternoon and 
evening of March 3. The National 
Society for Vocational Education 
meets independently in annual ses- 
sion, February 24 to 26. 

Provision has been made for spec- 
ial trains of Pullman coaches to 
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leave Atlantic City the night of 
March 3, and to reach Washington, 
D. C., early on the morning of 
March 4, giving members of the 
Association an opportunity of being 
in Washington on Inaugural Day, 
and of attending the Inaugural Exer- 
cises of the new President, Warren G. 
Harding. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from either the President, 
Fred M. Hunter, Superintendent of 
Schools, Oakland, Calif., or the Sec- 
retary, J. W. Crabtree, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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THE SECURING OF INCREASED EFFICIENCY 
IN BOOKKEEPING INSTRUCTION 


by 


CHARLES E. BOWMAN, B. B. A.* 


Girard College 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


A brisk, business-like attitude on the 
part of the teacher will go far toward 
fostering a like attitude on the part 

of the pupils. Few 
Attitude of teachers realize what 
the Teacher great imitators chil- 

dren are. Enthusiasm 
begets enthusiasm, interest begets 
interest, listlessness begets listless- 
ness in the class room as elsewhere. 
This is true as to adults; it is doubly 
so as to children. 


The first step, therefore, toward se- 
curing increased efficiency in teach- 
ing any commercial subject is for the 
teacher herself to show by her ac- 
tions that she is deeply and enthusi- 
astically interested in the subject she 
is teaching. If the teacher knows her 
subject, keeps in reasonably close 
touch with business conditions, and 
believes in the value of what she is 
teaching, she can not fail to show 
interest that will be reflected sooner 
or later by. the members of her 
classes. It is her first duty to plant 
in the mind of the child the seeds of 
interest, enthusiasm, and_ business- 
like attitude. 


Usually much time is wasted in get- 
ting the recitatiom or practice work 
started. This waste can be avoided 
by appointing ‘‘room clerks,” whose 
duties should be to 
distribute all needed 
supplies to pupils, and 
collect them at the 
close of each recitation. These room 
clerks should enter the room very 
promptly, and by the time the last 
pupil is seated, the teacher should 
be ready for the business at hand. 


Saving 
of Time 


No pupil should be allowed to stop 
work before the final signal for the 
closing of the period. Pupils should 
not be allowed to ‘“‘watch the clock,” 
but should be taught to concentrate 
closely on the work at hand during 
the entire recitation period. 


When the class method of instruction 
is followed, it is impossible to con- 
duct lessons in business practice and 
use the so-called ‘‘offices’’ without 
great waste of time. Suppose, for 
illustration, the class is making a 
deposit. They go to the bank at 
approximately the same time, which 
makes necessary a long and needless 
wait to get to the receiving teller’s 
window. This waste will be dupli- 
cated in handling other transactions 
through the offices. 


Much time is wasted in writing an 
almost endless number of checks and 
other business forms. Business prac- 
tice sets should not be so long and 
involved, and contain so many busi- 
ness papers to be made out, with an 
undue amount of arithmetical matter, 
that pupils will lose sight of the 
bookkeeping and accounting phases. 


Intensive work, under pressure, makes 
for efficiency. The teacher should 
occasionally set a time limit for the 
making of the cash proof, the getting 
out of monthly state- 
ments, making up de- 
posits, etc. Accuracy 
should not be sacri- 
ficed for speed, however, and credit 
should never be given for inaccurate 
work. As office workers, pupils will 
be called upon to work rapidly and 


Accuracy 
and Speed 


*Head of Commercial Department, Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa., and lecturer in 
Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping and Business Practice, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
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accurately at times. Why not give 
them training in the school room? 


Much harm is done and time wasted 
by the teacher in checking the pupils’ 
papers. Why check a bill or trial 
balance? Pupils must be taught to 

depend upon them- 
Checking selves, and teachers 
the Work who are ‘‘checkers”’ 
primarily are certain- 
ly not inculcating habits of self-confi- 
dence. The business of the book- 
keeping teacher is to teach principles, 
not to waste time fingering a “key.” 
Keys are not used in business offices. 
Teach the pupil to do his own 
checking. , 
The writer has seen ten or a dozen 
pupils in line before the teacher’s 
desk, waiting impatiently for the 
teacher to check their results. What 
a needless waste of time! Some check- 
ing of final results should, of course, 
be done from the key, such as verify- 
ing cash proofs, net profit for the 
period, tctal sales for period, etc. 
If errors are found, the pupil should 
be taught how to proceed to correct 
them. It is safe to say that much 
greater efficiency in bookkeeping in- 
struction would result if the average 
bookkeeping teacher would cut down 
his checking at least one-half, and 
spend that time building principles 
instead of holding post-mortem exam- 
inations in the form of excessive 
checking of results. 


In business practice work, pupils 
should be required to place their 
vouchers, blanks, etc., in systematic 
order on their desks, always in the 
same place. They 
should be taught that 
“a place for every- 
thing and_ every- 
thing in its place” is a good motto 
to follow in school or office work. 
A valuable habit may thus be formed 
which will increase their efficiency in 
school work and later in the business 
office. 


The English of business should be 
(Continued on page 24) 


Systematic 
Order 


WHY SOME SCHOOLS FAIL 
by 
M. H. LOCKYEAR* 


Lockyear’s Business College 
Evansville, Indiana 


The reason why some schools fail 
is the same reason why some men 
fail and can usually be traced to a 
lack of purpose. Proprietors of 
schools too often conduct the business 
so as to just “get by.”” They make 
no plans for a future career of useful- 
ness and have no definite aim in the 
conduct of their schools, and, there- 


fore, meet the inevitable end await- 


ing them. To be healthy, happy and 
successful is the normal condition of 
every man. If you violate the laws 
of health, by over-eating, failure to 
secure sufficient rest, or otherwise 
abuse your body, your health will be 
impaired, because you have violated 
the laws of health. If your associates 
are unkind and disagreeable, if your 
earnings are less than is required to 
pay for the necessaries of life, you 
are likely to lose the sweetness of 
living, and will become a Socialist, a 
Bolshevik, or some other unhappy 
creature, because the law of happiness 
has been violated. If you go into 
business with the view of getting all 
you can out of it, and if you give as 
little as you can in return, and if you 
fail to pay your honest debts, you 
have violated the law of business and 
are, therefore, a failure. Success is 
the normal condition surrounding 
every man in business who conforms 
to business laws, and if he does those 
things which other men who have 
succeeded have done, he too will 
succeed. 

Every commercial school in the 
country is a success if it is conducted 
along the lines that have made schools 
successful. Some of these things are: 
First, that the management be quali- 
fied for the work the school proposes 
to do; second, that the teaching 
force be competent; third, that his . 

(Concluded on page 25) 


*Ex-President, National Commercial Teachers’ Federation. 
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ARITHMETIC 


by 


HAROLD E. COWAN 
High School 
Arlington, Mass. 


countryman appeared in the 
A office of the town clerk in a 
small town up in New England. Said 
he to the clerk: ‘I want a license.” 

“Hunting license?’ asked the 
clerk. 

“No, marriage license, I’m through 
hunting.” 

The good teacher is never through 
hunting for newer and better ways to 
produce results. We do not want to 
find ourselves in the embarrassing 
position of a college professor, who re- 
cently discovered a student, during 
a lecture, paying no attention and 
making no notes. 

“Young man, why are you not 
taking notes?’’ He snapped. 


“Oh, I have the notes. I have 
father’s notes,’ replied the student, 
“father took the same course twenty- 
five years ago.”’ ° 


You will remember that one of our 
publishing house organs some time 
ago quoted President Butler of Col- 
umbia as saying, ““The first evidence 
of educationis fluency and accuracy 
in the use of the mother tongue.”’ 


If you agree with that, you will 
also agree that the first evidence of a 
business education is fluency and 
accuracy in the use of arithmetic. 
Something more than accuracy is 
needed, fluency is essential. By 
fluency we mean the ability to reason 
mathematically. 


A colored man was induced some 
years ago to deposit a few hundred 
dollars which he had, in a savings 
bank. Not for a long time did he 
return to the bank. Five years later 
he decided to become re-acquainted 
with his funds. He went to the bank. 
He was greeted by a big, strong look- 
ing darkey in purple livery, the re- 
' cently acquired bank guard. 

“What yo’ want?” queried the 
guard. 


“IT want to see how much money 
I got here,’”’ was the answer. 

“Yo’ got money in this bank?” 
demanded the guard. 

Proudly the depositor informed, 
“Yes, suh, I put fo’ hundred dollahs 
in this bank, five years ago.”’ 

“Five years ago!’’ exclaimed the 
guard, ‘‘go on home, man, the int’rust 
done et up yo’ principal long ago!” 

Arithmetic is not so much a matter 
of training as of education. True, 
a certain amount of training is nec- 
essary to acquire accuracy, if arith- 
metical calculations are to be worth 
while, but the real facility for calcu- 
lating, the ability to apply old funda- 
mentals to new problems, the control 
of figures to discover hidden facts— 
these are the results of education. 

Training has to do with speed, 
accuracy and neatness; education has 
to do with fluency and reasons. 

The person who knows why he 
goes through certain processes to 
discover his totals, his nets, or his 
costs, is the educated mathematician. 
Give him a problem new to him in 
type, and he will soon solve it by 
applying his old principles to the new 
conditions. 

The person who goes through cer- 
tain steps in calculating just because 
he learned that method is simply a 
trained figurer, a mathematical me- 
chanic. Give him a problem new to 
him in type and he is lost. He can 
not reason beyond his training. We 
say he can not use his head. 

Show me how to drive your car 
and I am a chauffer, trained. Show 
me how to mend its troubles, and I 
am a mechanic, trained. Teach me 
the fundamentals, how the car is 
made, why it is made that way, why 
certain materials are used and how 
they are put together, how the en- 
gine goes, and why, and I become an 
engineer, educated. 
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Can we follow this course in teach- 
ing arithmetic? Certainly. Let’s 
say we are to teach interest, interest 
in its simplest form, on a note. We 
must first teach the note. Behind 
the wording of the present form are 
thousands of years of evolution. We 
must teach why the note is necessary 
to secure a temporary loan to tide 
the business over a period when 
income is low and expenditures high. 
We must teach that to be in debt is 
not bad business under proper con- 
ditions, and why. 

Now we have laid a foundation, 
business means credit, a loan, the 
evidence of the loan is a note in cer- 
tain form, the compensation is inter- 
est. We are now ready for the com- 
putation of interest, the pupil knows 
why he does it. 

Again, we are going to show the 
sixty day method of computing inter- 
est. Shall we give the formula, have 
the class learn it and then give out 
problems to solve? No, we shall 
help the young people discover the 
formula. 

We give a few problems, to find in 
each the interest on a principal for 
one year at one percent, and for 
sixty days at six percent. He soon 
realizes that two months is one-sixth 
of a year, and that because one is 
one-sixth of six, the interest for two 
months is one percent of the principal. 
‘Each pupil learns the formula be- 
cause he discovers it, and knows why 
it is so. 

The pupil is getting vastly more 
than a mere mechanical computing 
process, he is cultivating business 
science. 

When sufficient drill has been 
given to countersink what has been 
already learned, the next logical step 
is to teach something based upon the 
thing just finished, to apply the fun- 
damentals learned to new conditions. 

The new subject could be that of 
discounting notes; that is, calculating 
interest in advance, and subtracting 
from, rather than adding to, the prin- 


cipal. Attention should be drawn to 
the loss suffered by paying interest 
in advance rather than in arrears. 

In teaching the underlying factor 
of these business problems we pave 
the way for a quicker adaptation of 
the pupil’s mind to the subject of 
bookkeeping. He should recognize 
old friends when he meets checks, 
notes, drafts, bills, accounts, and 
statements in his bookkeeping course. 

The development of mathematical 
reasoning has an especial appeal to us 
today in the teaching of stocks and 
bonds. The methods of calculating 
are made insignificant by the study 
of the relations between price, income, 
and security. We should teach that 
low priced security may be a treach- 
erous shoal when covered by a high 
interest or dividend possibility. 

How many times have the savings 
of a lifetime, the insurance of a de- 
parted one, money which was intend- 
ed to protect a comfortable old age, 
been guilelessly surrendered for a mere 
scrap of paper worth no more than 
the miserable conscience of the blood- 
sucker who profited. I believe that 
such a calamity seldom falls among 
people who are possessed of good 
arithmetical sense. 

In a Sunday School class, the Good 
Samaritan story had been taught. 
“Now,” asked the teacher, ‘“‘who 
will tell us why the priests and Le- 
vites passed by on the other side of 
the road?” 

“Probably because they saw the 
man had already been robbed,” was 
one precocious boy’s answer. 

For a few months past, a great 
display of advertising has appeared 
in the Boston papers, and perhaps 
yours, too, offering to the buying 
public oil stocks almost unlimited in 
quantity or possibilities of profit. 
Then came the anti-climax—a dozen 
of the advertising brokers arrested. 
To follow the trials will be an educa- 
tion in the arithmetic, the common 
sense arithmetic, of securities. 

I have recently read an *article by 


*See article on ‘Some Radical Thoughts on Teaching Arithmetic,” in January, 1920, 


number of ‘‘The Balance Sheet’’. 
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one of our eminent members, in 
which he blames the text books for 
the poor arithmetical product of our 
schools today. In this I believe he 
makes a great mistake. He diagnoses 
the situation incorrectly; he calls 
for the wrong remedy in improved 
text books. He reminds me of the 
regimental doctor that was visited 
by a bandsman who suffered from a 
severely sore throat. ‘You have a 
bad throat, my man, you can’t blow 
for a week.” said the doctor. “‘T’ll 
strike you from duty for seven days; 
come back to me in that time so I 
can see what improvement you have 
made.” 

A week later the bandsman re- 
turned, smiling, and exclaimed, 
“‘Throat’s all O. K.”’ 

“Fine,” said the doctor, ‘‘you can 
go back and blow; what instrument 
do you play?” 

“I’m the bass drummer.” 

Friends, to secure a good teacher 
of arithmetic, even at present salaries, 
costs hundreds of dollars a year, 
while the text books she uses won’t 
cost that in twenty years. Is the 
mortal teacher inferior to the printed 
text? Well, we have been. 


I remember a fine young lady who 
came to teach bookkeeping in a 
school where I was. I took time to 
explain our bookkeeping course, how 
we used the text as a collection of 
transactions and developed from it 
our own ideas of accounting. 

Pretty soon she stopped me, asking, 
“What text do you use?” 


I told her and she assured me thus: 
“Don’t tell me any more about your 
course. I know that book backward 
and forward.” 


Some argument was necessary to 
convince her that she had been hired 
to teach—not a book, but a subject. 

So I repeat, the books are all right. 
The publishers are doing their utmost 
to meet our reasonable demands. The 
present array of text books offer as 
excellent and complete a choice of 
printed helps as a teacher can desire. 


But the text book is not to abolish 


teaching. It is to relieve the teachers 
of the drudgery and time lost in 
originating, securing and dictating 
problems. 


A text book which pretends to 
teach the subject is a reflection upon 
us teachers, and the pedantic teacher 
who gives a book to a student and 
says, ‘‘“Go to your seat, study, work 
out the problems, and when you get 
a lesson done bring it to me and I'll 
see if the answers are like these in my 
key book,” or words to similar effect— 
I say that teacher is a parasite on the 
profession. It is the wrong way to 
use a good book. One might as well 
attempt to teach gardening from 
“Mrs. Wiggs and the Cabbage 
Patch.” 


Now, I realize that you private 
school people can not conduct your 
work on the same class basis that we 
can in the public schools; but I have 
seen in private business schools, 
teaching which was, pedagogically 
speaking, as fertile as the fields of 
Alberta, and as productive. 


You: will agree with me, I believe, 
when I say that all this impetuous 
criticism of present texts, and tur- 
moil and sweating for new, improved, 
perfected, practicalized, de-theorized, 
re-vitalized, applied arithmetic books, 
will do no more good than trying to 
stretch a rubber plant. We must 
stand up and refuse to be answer 
checkers; declare our pedagogical 
independence; assert that we are the 
teachers; that upon us rests the re- 
sponsibility of educating the young 
people of our communities, and that 
no author is going to take the respon- 
sibility from us, and get a royalty 
for doing it. 


Now about that matter of accuracy. 
Accuracy is the fruit of concentration; 
inaccuracy is the fruit of lack of con- 
centration. We are willing to con- 
centrate upon the things we like. 
When forced to consider something 
unpleasant, we find our thoughts are 
easily distracted. 


So it is with our youngsters in 
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school. If arithmetic be tedious, he 
allows his mind to wander—just for 
the fraction of a second. But in this 
slight relapse. the damage is done; 
he has added nine to seven and gotten 
fifteen. I suppose we can never hope 
to make our boys and girls love the 
subject of arithmetic sufficiently to 
concentrate to the development of 
one hundred percent accuracy. No, 
but I am certain that we can take 
out a lot of the “boning,” and find 
more meat, and our pupils will like 
the subject and become, naturally, 
more accurate. 


Accuracy is a great virtue. It is 
worth developing to the utmost. 
Accuracy in arithmetic wil develop 
accuracy in other things—in conver- 
sation, in discussing civ] problems. 


Arithmetic runs parallel to the 
religion and history of civi ization. 
It started with the Hindoos who gave 
us our Arabic system of numeration. 
Arithmetic began when people started 
to plan for the future; it developed 
when people began to do business. 

The Egyptians, 2,300 years before 
Christ, had a calculation apparatus 
similar to our celestial laundryman’s 
“swampan.” This was the origin of 
prayer beads, showing the re igious 
element in arithmetic. 

Pythogoros, 2,500 years ago, taught 
the divinity of numbers, of the lucky 
even, or masculine numbers, and the 
unlucky odd, or feminine ones. When 
the next state has ratified, and equal 
suffrage has become a fact, and 
women begin to cast their many 
votes, I believe we shall realize that 
“feminine numbers” are lucky. 


The church schools of the middle 
ages were so deficient in teaching of 
arithmetic that special schools were 
established for the teaching of the 
subject, and writing as well. These 
were the first distinctly commercial 
schools. The two commercial sub- 
jects, which since the beginning of 
education have been taught, are 
writing and arithmetic. Later book- 
keeping was added as a branch of 
arithmetic. It is interesting to note 


that the same subjects which our 
first business schools taught sixty 
years ago were taught to brown- 
skinned boys on the banks of the 
Ganges and of the Nile four thousand 
years before. 


Arithmetic is the oldest science we 
have. Nothing new in it has been 
discovered in recent centuries, except 
our means of handling fractions. Up 
to I,200 years ago the best math- 
ematical minds were searching for 
the method of finding the common 
denominator. Learned men _ lived 
their lives through vainly trying to 
master the mysteries of fractions; we 
expect our young people to complete 
the subject at the age of twelve. 


We often say that the purpose of 
bookkeeping is not to produce book- 
keepers, but to teach business and 
business methods. Why can not 
arithmetic do this? It can. We 
realize that arithmetic is not as some 
curricula would show it, a branch of 
bookkeeping, but that bookkeeping 
is a branch of arithmetic. 


Can arithmetic teach good citizen- 
ship? Yes. A week ago a thrift 
speaker in our town pictured the pres- 
ent situation of the world, the most 
perilous since the seven years famine. 


Since the birth of the steam engine, 
he said that the world had piled up a 
great surplus of wealth—335 billions 
of dollars’ worth; then in one drunken 
debauch this surplus was wiped away, 
together with ten million soldiers, and 
forty million non-combatants, fifty 
millions of economic produce, and 
335 billions in economic assets. 


The world faces bankruptcy, moral 
and material. The one cure is thrift, 
moral and material. Nothing can 
teach thrift as arithmetic can. Arith- 
metic will bring home the fact that a 
man can not become rich until his 
pocket becomes a terminal instead of 
a flag station. 


Next to English, arithmetic is the 
broadest educational subject in the 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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THE TEACHING OF BUSINESS LAW 


by 


JAMES CG. REED, B. L., LL. B.* 


Professor of Business Law 
University of Pittsburgh 


The Study of Law a Means of 
Mental Discipline 


The study of the law has acquired 
a time-honored prestige as a means 
of mental discipline. It disciplines 
the mind in precision of thought and 
in logical reasoning. The law is ex- 
ceedingly precise, and the law student 
will soon find that he must be exact 
in his statements and accurate in his 
processes of arriving at conclusions. 
Legal terms by long-continued usage 
have acquired a definiteness of mean- 
ing which can not be ignored and the 
layman must catch this spirit of 
exactness. The student misses the 
best part of his training in the law 
if he is not drilled in stating facts in 
terms which admit of no question and 
about which there can be no doubt. 
This accuracy of statement is one of 
the preeminent marks of a trained 
mind. A man can scarcely be said 
to possess a high degree of mental 
discipline, who does not possess this 
faculty of exact statement. There 
is no study in the curriculum which 
is better fitted to develop this trait 
of mind than Commercial Law. 
Vagueness and looseness of thought 
and careless statements can not be 
tolerated. 

Ability to Analyze 

To become proficient in the power 
of exactness in making statements 
requires that the student should pos- 
sess and cultivate the ability to 
analyze. The law of today is com- 
plex, and one principle is based upon 
another, and it is necessary to com- 
pare and discriminate in order to 
obtain a clear understanding of even 
the elements of law. The student 
must be able to pick out the essential 
elements in a case where a number 
of questions are involved, and to 


center his thought upon the real 
issue. He should be able to analyze 
a complicated case into its component 
parts and to compare the state of 
facts involved in one case with those 
of another, and to detect any dif- 
ferences which would distinguish one 
case from the other. This furnishes 
a mental training of a high order. 


Clearness of Thought 


Precision of statement promotes 
clearness of thought. The essential 
principles of the law are not so very 
numerous, but their applications are 
almost’ innumerable. To apply a 
given principle to a state of facts and 
to contrast different statements of 
fact in order to evolve the general 
principles of law, offers an excellent 
training in reasoning. 

A hotel owner and proprietor who 
was in need of the right sort of hotel 
manager wrote to the Hotel World on 
March 27, 1915: ‘‘Most failures in 
business are due probably to the 
weakness of the average business 
man. And why? Because the aver- 
age business man has had no real 
business training. He starts in the 
public school, may go through the 
high school, college, university, spe- 
cialty schools, and may even take a 
‘business course’ in a commercial in- 
stitute, but he lands in the Business 
world absolutely unequipped. The 
professional man, in law, medicine, 
chemistry, etc., gets first a systematic 
education in his profession and then 
a technical training in it, based on 
well established rules, regulations and 
laws founded on logic. The young 
business man jumps into the business 
world and his technical training is 
received in the School of Hard 
Knocks. We boast that we are self- 
made men, but most of us are mighty 


*Ex-President, National Commercial Teachers’ Federation. 
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imperfect jobs of home manufacture. 
It is not entirely our fault—we don’t 
know any better. We begin at the 
top and work down to bed-rock facts 
and principles instead of beginning at 
the bottom and working up. What 
do we mean? Just this: Not one 
man in a hundred is taught to think 
logically. O the magic wrought by 
logical thought! All our knowledge, 
our education, our technical learning, 
comes to naught, or is largely failure, 
unless founded on logical reasoning. 
We may be disorderly in our habits 
of life, but the most of us are the 
pink of neatness physically compared 
with the disorder in our ‘thought 
factory.’ We do not reason from 
cause to effect—we jump at conclu- 
sions, we are the victims of emotion, 
of impressions, of temperament, in- 
stead of orderly, disciplined thought.” 


This statement may be somewhat 
exaggerated, but it shows the atti- 
tude of business men toward educa- 
tion, and that they feel that if there 
is any one thing that we should do 
for our students it is to teach them 
How to Think. The study of law 
develops the reasoning faculty as 
much as any other study in the high 
school curriculum. In my opinion, 
it is the best study we have in this 
respect 


Law has been defined as the ‘‘Es- 
sence of reason.’”’ Sir Henry Maine 
has said that ‘“‘Law is common 
sense.”’ As the student progresses in 
the law he becomes impressed with 
the reasonableness of it and it un- 
folds before him as a clear and logical 
system. The student is encouraged 
in finding so much that appears to 
him as common sense embodied in 
the law. It strengthens his reasoning 
power and gives him confidence when 
he finds his own conclusions con- 
firmed by the opinions: of eminent 
jurists, and it directs his thoughts 
into new channels. He is stimulated 
to apply the principles he has learned 
to sets of fact of which he has per- 
sonal knowledge. 


Normal Rules of Conduct 


The common sense of the law is 
shown in another way. This is in 
the fact that the law assumes that 
one man will do the same as another 
under like circumstances. This leads 
the student to compare human actions 
and to meditate upon the reasonable- 
ness of human conduct in similar 
situations. He frequently asks the 
question, ‘‘What would an ordinary 
man do under such circumstances?” 
The student is given an opportunity 
to figure out the normal rules of con- 
duct. This constitutes a fine study 
in human nature, and brings into 
play the natural inclination of the 
high school student to ‘‘size up” in- 
dividuals. No one can take- your 
measure, or estimate your value more 
readily and accurately than a high 
school student. There is an excellent 
chance to exercise this faculty of esti- 
mating human conducts. 


Purpose of the Law 


In the study of contracts, the stu- 
dent learns that it is the purpose of 
the law to carry out the intentions of 
the parties, but that their intentions 
are very often not expressed in clear 
and unmistakable language. That 
certain rules of law have grown up 
which have no other purpose than to 
establish normal rules of conduct. 
These rules are based on the assump- 
tion that one man will act the same 
as others under like circumstances. 
In arriving at the intentions of the 
parties, the question arises, ‘‘What 
was the reasonable common sense 
idea which these parties had in mind 
when the contract was formed?” 
‘“‘What could they reasonably expect 
of each other under such an agree- 
ment?” 

Law Also Constitutes a Good 
Exercise for the Memory 

It is necessary in acquiring a 
knowledge of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the law that there should be 
some work which involves the use of 
the memory. The student must re- 
call a state of facts with accuracy, 

(Continued on page 23) 
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THE EFFECT OF THE WAR ON ACCOUNTING 


by 


CHARLES S. ROCKEY, C. P. A. 


(Continued from Novemler Number) 


Before the war many _ business 
men apparently desired their own 
Balance Sheets to fool themselves 
as well as try to fool others—plant 
values were entirely too high, little 
or no depreciation being charged off, 
inventories invariably too high, obso- 
lete and unsalable goods and souve- 
nirs carried at cost, and reserves for 
doubtful accounts receivable and oth- 
er contingencies were seldom placed 
on the books. 

Undoubtedly the Federal Tax Law 
of 1917 has been the greatest single 
influence on modern accounting, as 
business men who had never before 
given much thought to their Balance 
Sheets now began to carefully scru- 
tinize every item which directly or 
indirectly affected the computation 
of taxes and invested capital. 

Correct Statement of Profits. 
Very few individuals or firms 
desire to pay more taxes than the 
law absolutely requires. We find, 
therefore, that business men at 
present, especially where profits are 
high, and they have been with most 
businesses for the past three years, 
are writing off adequate depreciation 
and amortization on their plant and 
equipment. There has been a sudden 
anxiety created to charge off accounts 
receivable as worthless, even before 
they are ascertained to be uncollec- 
tible, and to charge off the entire 
account where it appears that a part 
may be recovered. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars are being spent 
in advertising to build up good will 
for the future, but all such expendi- 
‘tures are now being charged off in- 
variably in the year in which they 
occur. 


Requirements of Internal Rev- 
enue Department. From the stand- 
point of the Internal Revenue De- 
partment, many such concerns are 


claiming depreciation which is much 


more than adequate, because in many 
cases where the plant equipment is 
being kept at 80 or 90 percent of 
operating efficiency all repairs and 
maintenance charges are claimed as 
costs, in addition to the amount set 
up for depreciation each year. The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
is also making numerous inquiries as 
to the reasons for many concerns 
charging off large sums as bad debts, 
now compelling the submission of a 
schedule for such items. These 
factors, although ultra conservative 
at times, will lead to success, whereas, 
the other methods in many cases will 
lead to ruin. 


The Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue has made it practically obliga- 
tory on all tax payers to keep ac- 
counts to substantiate returns made 
by them and to preserve such records 
for a period of five years after filing 
their returns. 


New Demand on Accounts. For 
the first time in their experience it 
became necessary for thousands of 
firms and individuals to set up a Bal- 
ance Sheet, most of whom were keep- 
ing accounts on a cash basis only. 
Other concerns, because of the details 
which were required to be furnished 
for depreciation, cost of goods sold, 
necessary and ordinary expenses and 
other items called for on separate 
schedules, were compelled to secure 
assistance, which resulted in a tre- 
mendous amount of work for public 
accountants and others trained in 
accounting work who had the ability 
to properly interpret the tax laws. 


I have no hesitancy in stating that 
in the last three years the number 
of men engaged in public work has 
doubled or trebled. Private firms 
who formerly had a chief bookkeeper 
at two or three thousand dollars a 
year have now secured a chief 
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accountant, who, as a rule, has had 
public accounting and tax experience, 
at several times the figure they paid 
their chief bookkeeper. This was 
done in order that they would not 
have to pay a penny too much in 
taxes, as well as to remodel their 
accounting system so as to accord 
with modern practices. 


Shall We Teach Taxation. Fed- 
eral and State taxes are now with us 
to stay, although not possibly at 
such high rates as at the present time. 
Therefore, all bookkeeping sets and 
exercises, after the work of the first 
year, should be so prepared that they 
will provide information readily for 
the preparation of tax returns. The 
statements at the conclusion of book- 
keeping exercises should show as 
separate items, interest received and 
interest paid, with an explanation by 
you of the taxability of interest 
received from Liberty Bonds and 
Victory Notes held by businesses at 
the present time, dividends received, 
profit or loss on sale of capital assets, 
depreciation, salaries of officers, office 
salaries, productive labor, non-pro- 
ductive labor, and a clear distinction 
between the expenses classified as 
costs of goods sold and the expenses 
classified as ordinary and necessarv 
expenses. 


What Shall We Teach. I believe 
high school students should be taught 
what is meant by invested capital, 
normal taxes, surtaxes and excess 
profits taxes, and to correctly prepare 
returns for individuals and also be 
given a thorough explanation of the 
preparation of returns for partner- 
ships and corporations, taking as an 
example some of the exercises which 
have been completed. 


Are Courses Crowded. I know 
you will tell me that your courses are 
already overcrowded with work. 
Your students will be vitally interested 
in taxes for the balance of their lives, 
not only regarding their own returns, 
but because their employers will 
expect to receive assistance and 
advice from them in the preparation 






of the various Federal and State Tax 
returns and statistical reports. You 
can readily realize that any student 
who has had a short course in taxes 
will be of greater value to his em- 
ployer and will be in a more intel- 
ligent position to read many articles 
in the newspapers regarding taxes. 
You should substitute such a course in 
place of some of the problems which 
you now teach, where there is only 
one chance in ten thousand of the 
student coming in contact with such 
contingencies in their future life, 
such problems as realization and 
liquidation statements, deficiency ac- 
counts, joint venture accounts and 
exercises changing over from a part- 
nership to a corporation all cases in 
which the advice of a public account- 
ant would certainly be secured. Stu- 
dents should be cautioned, however, 
not to become so confident of their 
ability to prepare Federal tax returns 
for their employers, where large 
amounts are involved, unless they 
secure the approval of an accountant 
or an attorney for the work they have 
done. 

Findings of Accountants Dur- 
ing War Period. I have told you 
something of the work of the account- 
ants engaged in war work, but what 
you desire to know is the result of 
their findings which may have any 
influence on the teaching of book- 
keeping in secondary schools. 

Value of Cost Finding. The 
investigations of these accountants 
caused a wide-spread interest in cost 
accounting and showed thousands of 
manufacturers the absolute necessity 
of keeping correct cost records. In 
many cases excellent general account- 
ing systems were found and in other 
instances firms were keeping books 
because everybody else did, where 
books were masters of the business 
instead of servants. In few cases 
were correct systems of material 
records found, where quantities and 
prices were verified by actual count 
and where inventory adjustment ac- 
counts were set up monthly. Such 


(Continued on page 23) 
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20th Century 
Bookkeeping and 
Accounting 


A complete course in 
Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing arranged in four divi- 
sions, each division being 
complete in itself. 

First Division—Single Pro- 
prietorship Bookkeeping. 

Second Division — Partner- 
ship Bookkeeping. 

Third Division—Corporation 
Accounting. — 

Fourth Division—Cost Ac- 
counting. 

The work in each divi- 
sion consists of short exer- 
cises in the text and a lab- 
oratory set. The labora- 


tory work is provided in’ 


three different forms. 


(a) Reproduced business — 


papers. 

(b) Printed memoranda. 

(c) With offices. 

Final results are the 
same. 

Complete text, list price 
$1.40. Teachers’ examina- 
tion price 75 cents. 


Peters’ 
Commercial 
Law 


A Commercial Law text 
in which the subject matter 
is plainly expressed in com- 
mon terms so that there is 
no doubt that the student 
will understand the princi- 
ples of law discussed in 
each lesson. 


The use of specific cases 
to illustrate the various top- 
ics gives the student a prac- 
tical application of the sub- 
ject under consideration. 

The subject matter is 
further developed through 
the use of a series of well 
graded questions and case 
problems. These are pub- 
lished in a handbook which 
is provided for the use of 
the teacher. 


List price 80 cents. 
Teachers’ examination 
price 50 cents. 
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20th Century 


Touch 
Typewriting 


A typewriting manual 
which arouses the interest 
and enthusiasm of the stu- 
dent from the beginning of 
his course. It emphasizes 
finger gymnastics and pro- 
duces correct writing habits. 
It teaches the student to 
arrange his work in an 
artistic manner. It elim- 
inates unnecessary or lost 
motion. It provides a 
method of speed develop- 
ment that will bring out 
the best effort of each in- 
dividual student, thus pro- 
ducing rapid and accurate 
typists. It will revolu- 
tionize your Typewriting 
Department. 


cents. 
Teachers’ examination 
price 50 cents. 


List price 90 
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McKinsey’s 
Bookkeeping and 
Accounting 


This text provides a 
course in elementary book- 
keeping and accounting to 
be taught strictly by the 
class method of presenta- 
tion. 


Each of the thirty-six 
chapters develops a specific 
topic followed by “‘thought”’ 
questions for class discus- 
sion with problems and 
short sets for laboratory 
work. 


These problems are de- 
signed to further empha- 
size the fact that the pri- 
mary function of the book- 
keeping records is to pro- 
vide information which 
may be used in the manage- 
ment of a business. 


Special attention is 
given to the construction 
of reports to present this 
information and, also, the 
interpretation of these re- 
ports. The. student is 
taught how to both keep 
books and interpret results. 


List price $2.40. Teach- 
ers’ examination price $1.00 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Epitor oF ‘THE BALANCE SHEET”’: 


Through his article in your paper for Sep- 
tember, Mr. Strickler has given you the 
valuable opportunity of conducting a dis- 
cussion of accountants’ terms and procedure. 
It will be instructive if you will get him to 
explain why it is so very essential and vital 
to open an account for each extraneous loss 
or gain. I have read all I can find about this 
and have found nothing beyond some hair- 
splitting arguments. 


If Mr. Strickler tries to teach a secondary 
school class that the ledger is the book of 
accounts, and then proceeds to state that a 
summary of accounts is kept there also, 
termed ‘‘Profit and Loss account,”’ but which 
never can be charged with anything at any 
time, and which is not an account, he will 
get his students sadly confused. When this 
view of Loss and Gain account is taken, 
would it not be more consistent and logical 
to close by single journal entry, carrying 
the loss or the gain to proprietorship, re- 
serves or dividend? This would eliminate 
Loss and Gain account and the summary 
would appear in the journal. Subject to 
conviction otherwise, I hold if a Loss and 
Gain account be set up in the ledger, it is 
an account and can be debited and credited 
with extraneous losses and gains at any time, 
and if the entries be itemized, the record is 
the same as the final result of Mr. Strick- 
ler’s plan. I refuse, when I have such an 
account, to go to the trouble of opening a 
separate account with each outside loss or 
gain, and will refuse until convinced there 
is some vital principle involved which will 
make the records clearer, more concise and 
more systematic. 


With some accountants there is a very 
strong tendency toward arbitrary statement 
and autocratic pronouncement, usually ac- 
companied by expressions of utter contempt 
for the weakness of the minds of those who 
may not bow to their dictates. For instance, 
take Mr. Strickler’s statement that “Profit 
and Loss’”’ is the correct. term for this account. 

With biting sarcasm and unsupported by 
any explanation, he lays this down as a fact 
for us to swallow. Permit me to explain that 
I consider ‘‘Loss and Gain” the true logical 
and American term, not because “‘of a desire 
to avoid the pain of the acquisition of an 
idea,’’ but because of the pleasure of being 
logical. Using ‘‘Loss and Gain’’ as the ac- 
count title, the word Loss is placed over the 
losses, and the word Gain over the gains, 
making it easier to explain and teach the 
correct entries. Profit and Loss is merely a 
carry-over from English practice absorbed 
and used by the unthinking. (Pardon me, 
if I begin to get somewhat vituperative also.) 
For many years I waged unceasing warfare 
against the use of “Bills Receivable’ and 
‘Bills Payable” as.account titles. These were 
also imported from England, where a prom- 
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issory note is called a “‘bill at hand” and a 
bank bill is called a “bank note.’’ These 
English titles were not logical when used in 
this country. 


However, allow me to thank Mr. Strickler 
for his article, which omitting the portions 
to which reference is made in the foregoing, 
is very interesting, instructive and courteous, 
as it exposes many points of weakness in 
secondary Commercial School courses and 
methods. 

Sincerely yours, 


R. P. WOOD, 
Everett High School, 
Everett, Wash. 


P. S.—As a final sin, I desire to confess 
that in practice I close by the red ink method, 
as life is too short to waste time in following 
the whims of doctrinaires. 


In justice to Mr. Strickler, the above 
letter was referred to him for reply and 
he in turn referred it to the editor of 
the ‘“‘Call of Commerce,’’ a paper pub- 
lished by the students of the School of 
Commerce at Temple University. The 
following is a reply to Mr. Woods’ letter, 
submitted by Ralph E. Dougherty of 
the editorial staff of the ‘‘Call of Com- 
merce.’’ 


To THE EDITOR: 


The foregoing letter by Mr. Wood has 
been called to the attention of the editors 
of “The Call of Commerce’, and it is our 
desire to defend the attitude of Professor 
Strickler with respect to correct accounting 
terminology, from the viewpoint of the 
student of Higher Accounting. 


Practically all students who leave the 
secondary commercial schools, whether the 
high school or the private commercial school, 
either enter business offices where large 
accounting systems are in use, or continue 
with a study of Higher Accountancy. 


Those students who enter directly into the 
business world are thrown into contact with 
well-planned, complex accounting systems. 
They enter into accounting work knowing 
very few of the true terms used by account- 
ants. Asa result, it is necessary that these 
terms and the true accounting procedure be 
learned in conformity with a method which 
is correct. 


On the other hand, those who enter courses 
in Higher Accounting at once find themselvés 
sadly confused as to the terms employed and 
as to the procedure followed. In the ele- 
mentary bookkeeping work they have done 
many things by rule, and now they find that 
those very rules have been impractical and 
in some cases wrong—that the method they 
have learned is merely a makeshift for that 
which is true and based upon reason. These, 
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too, must revise the whole of their basic 
knowledge. , 

The term ‘‘Loss and Gain’’, used for the 
Profit and Loss account, is doubtless an ex- 
cellent one to be used in a purely mechanical 
manner—the arrangement is good if we never 
expected our student to think or reason. A 
student in the secondary schools is no longer 
in the primary grades where it is necessary 
to merely memorize. Even then the term, 
“Loss and Gain’’, might be permissible were 
it not for the fact that good accounting pro- 
cedure in all business has established the 
more truly descriptive term, ‘Profit and 
Loss’. We can see no valid reason why any 
one should be required to learn and mechan- 
ically keep an account, ‘Loss and Gain’, 
and then in practice be compelled to unlearn 
it all and substitute for it a new caption. 

All accounting recognizes the advisability 
of opening up ledger accounts for those 
transactions which occur frequently or regu- 
larly, but Profit and Loss can not be an 
account in which to place all classes of trans- 
actions. It is truly a summary account. In 
the correct accounting procedure it is as 
much a summary account as the controlling 
accounts. If you please, it may serve as a 
control for all profits and all losses, from opera- 
tions or otherwise—and no one will contest 
the practicability of teaching a controlling 
account in the secondary schools. In the 
more complex systems, expenses are analyzed 
in the invoice book or in the cash book, and 
if it is necessary to have a dumping ground, 
set up a general expense account or some 
such account as is applicable to the particular 
needs of the firm. 

We are in no wise competent to dictate 
methods in pedagogy—however, we merely 
state that from our experience in the sec- 
ondary schools, in actual accounting work, 
and in the study of Higher Accountancy 
there is a necessity to standardize the terms 
used—to teach the student terms and 
methods such as are used in the field of 
business into which he will eventually enter. 


RALPH E. DOUGHERTY 
GENTLEMEN: 


Mr. E. E. Merville, Cleveland, Ohio, in 


’ his article on ‘‘The Night School Problem”’ 
has said much in the way of remedying. the 
awful percentage of ‘“‘drops.”” True, a private 
school can experiment. No doubt, the two 
evenings a week will become popular in the 
course of a few years. It is a splendid, prac- 
tical idev worthy of trial. 

The writer has been engaged in night 
school work for years, having labored in one 
where five nights a week were intlicted on 
exhausted students. There were torfeited 
scholarships and unfilled contracts. At 
South High School, Omaha, Nebr., we study 
to hold students, and if the “nu,” car strikes 
and coal strikes do not interfere again, we 
can get down to conerete'facts on the suc- 
cess of our methods. 


Mr, R. M, Marrs, Principal of South High 
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School, sought the fullest cooperation of the 
officials of the big packing plants to bring 
home the message to their many thousand 
employees. Strange to state, it was no small 
and easy task, for he had to fight his way to 
the superintendents before receiving recog- 
nition and then permission to address em- 
ployees and distribute literature over their 
mammoth plants. As students register a 
careful note is made of place of employment. 
This data will be used for securing better 
cooperation from employers. 

We distribute advertising liberally, posters 
and dodgers. The printing department, day 
school, renders the cost almost negligible. 
We emphasize in plain English the ideas: 
“Tt is free,’’ ‘earn more,” “learn more,” 
“‘never too old to learn’, ‘expert corps of 
teachers from day school’’, ‘‘the school 
backed by the city of Omaha’’, ‘classes or- 
ganized in any subject where a sufficient 
number register’, immediate entrance is 
urged with the ‘‘you element”’ strongly per- 
meating all. 

In the business world many a young per- 
son soon realizes his disadvantages and takes 
this means of mastering subjects for com- 
mercial advancement. Many who have not 
had the privilege of a high school or com- 
mercial education eagerly grasp this oppor- 
tunity for personal betterment. Others come 
for review and culture, as well as for the 
entertainment and pleasure provided. A 
large number of former students attribute 
their promotion and success to the study and 
training taken in South High Night School. 

A certificate is given for three years’ 
attendance, credit for which may apply on 
any regular high school subject. 

The strongest feature of the work is the 
individual instruction and laboratory method 
of most classes. After a hard day’s routine 
in office or shop, night school work should 
be a variation for the student, both highly 
instructive and recreational as well. 

An interesting part of each evening’s work, 
entirely at the option of each student, is the 
community song fest before classes assemble. 
Judging from the attendance of former years, 
one would think it compulsory and not 
elective. 

We aim to have text books on hand imme- 
diately after registration. These are ordered 
in advance, based on average attendance of 
former years, and are sold at cost to the 
students. A deposit of one dollar is required 
which is refunded if the student attends 
forty out of sixty evenings of the term. 
Classes meet on Monday, Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings. This arrangement allows 
for attendance at social affairs. This term 
was started earlier so that night school would 
be completed before April or the spring vaca- 
tion, when twilight evenings beckon students 
elsewhere. . 

Yours truly, 
A.A. WEISBECKER, : 
South High School, : 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
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To THE EpiTor: 
Prominent educators have in the past few 
years come to realize the need for adding 


SALESMANSHIP to the list of subjects’ 


taught in our Schools and Colleges, and it is 
reasonable to expect tut all educational 
institutions will in time include this subject 
in their curricula. 

To me it has always been a source of much 
wonder why this was not done years ago, 
since the prime object of education is the 
developing of personal efficiency and a 
thorough knowledge of SELLING must be 
had before a person can be called thoroughly 
efficient. 

Hundreds of thousands of young men and 
women graduate from the schools and col- 
leges throughout this broad land, without 
even a rudimentary knowledge of salesman- 
ship or personal efficiency, yet by far the 
greater number of them must sell their 
services no matter what line of endeavor is 
followed. 

Each of us is building his own world— 
himself. We build from within and gather 
much of our material from without. The 
life that can thus be moulded from within 
is not a matter of guesswork, but of positive 
knowledge, which means coming into the 
possession of unknown riches consisting of 
the realization and use of undreamed per- 
sonal powers within oneself. 

The salesman should study the Science of 
Selling, either before he begins the practice, 
or while he is gaining actual experience, just 
as the doctor or lawyer or dentist must study 
his profession. 

I wish to say I have all the numbers of ‘“The 
Balance Sheet’”’ on file, and often I locate some 
of my old friends through its medium, be- 
sides the abundance of information that it 
always is filled with from cover to cover. 

E. B. ALLBRITTEN, 
Mannington High School, 
Manrington, W. Va. 


EDITOR: 


A class in Salesmanship, properly con- 
ducted, can be made one of the most practical 
subjects offered in the Commercial Depart- 
ment. There are some who maintain that 
the fundamentals of this important subject 
may well be taught in any class, if the teacher 
is a good salesman himself. I agree only 
partially with this idea, It is true that in 
almost any classroom recitation, a great 
many things may be learned incidental to 
the immediate subject in hand, but I do not 
agree that the student can be brought face 
to face with the Principles of Salesmanship 

unless asked to concentrate upon it in a 
regular daily recitation. 


It seems to me that the one idea and pur- 
pose in teaching Salesmanship in high 
school is not primarily to turn out salesmen 
in the strict commercial sense, but to em- 
phasize the fact that no matter what the 
student may choose for his life work, he will 
be more successful if the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Salesmanship are brought into play. 
Much has been accomplished if the student 
can be led to see that in dealing with the 
grocer, the merchant, his employer, the 
salesman who calls on the business, or any 
one with whom he may deal, he is at a greater 
advantage if he has tried to improve those 
personal qualities which make for good sales- 
men. 

The subject of Salesmanship is intensely 
human, and therefore among the most in- 
teresting. I believe it is worthy. of greater 
recognition in High Schools than it has had 
in the past. It is human, inspirational, 
practical, and positive in its effect upon the 
student. 


A. J. REED, 
Head of Commercial Department, 
High School, 
Muskegon, Mich. 
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NEWS ITEMS 


Adrian E. Holmes has been director of the 
Commercial Department of the Burlington, Vermont, 
High School for the past three years. 
cipal of the Burlington Evening School, which has an 
enrollment of two hundred and ninety students at 
the present time. He is a graduate of the Bliss Business 
College and has studied accounting at Boston Univer- 
In addition to this, he has completed a course in 
Accounting, Theory and Practice, offered to teachers 


He is also Prin- 


by the South-Western Publishing Company. In 
March, 1917, he passed the Vermont examination and received his C. P. A. 


degree in September of the same year. 


He was appointed secretary of the 


Vermont State Board of Accountancy by the Governor, which position he 


still holds. 


This is evidence that Mr. Holmes is an unusually progressive 


teacher and student of accountancy, and has made a wonderful success in 
this field. His success is an example of what can be accomplished by commer- 
cial teachers who are willing to devote their spare time to study along account- 
ing lines while teaching commercial subjects in either our public or private 


schools. 


Hal F. Neifing, 
who _ihas___ been 
teaching in the 
Brazil Business 
University, has 
been elected to fill 
a vacancy as head 
‘of the Commercial 
Department in the Pittsburg, Kansas, 
High School. He began his work 
there January 3. Mr. Neifing taught 
at Parsons, Kansas, some years ago. 





F. G. Nichols, of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, 
Washington, D. C., has recently 
accepted a position in the State De- 
partment of Pennsylvania, where he 
will take up his new duties about the 
15th of January. Mr. Nichols is well 
fitted for his new work because of his 
wide experience along vocational edu- 
cational lines. 


A. L. Wind- 
miller, who has 
been teaching at 
Draughon’s_ Busi- 
ness College, Gal- 
veston, Texas, is 
now teaching in 

" the Rockyford, 
Colo., High School. 





F. D. Manz is 
the commercial 
teacher in the 
Bridgeport, Ill., 
High School this 
year. He has com- 
pleted two years 
of commercial , 
work in the Western State Normal 
School, Kalamazoo, Mich., and this 
is his first year in teaching. 


W. H. Bergherm, formerly of the 
Interstate Business College of Fargo, 
N. Dak., has purchased the Billings 
Business College at Billings, Mont., 
formerly owned by E. H. Kuykendall. 





John W. Withers, Superintendent 
of Schools at St. Louis, Mo., has 
accepted a position in the Depart- 
ment of Education at Columbia 
University. 


Anna Kramer 
has accepted a po- 
sition as commer- 
cial teacher in the 
Ludington, Mich., 
High School. Miss 
Kramer is a grad- 
uate of the New 
Era Business College, Superior, Wis. 
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Elizabeth 
Bremmer, who 
has been teaching 
in the High School 
at Princeton, III., 
for the past three 
years, is teaching 
in the High School 
of Coanlinaste at Omaha, Nebr., this 
year. 





CORRECTION 


In the November number of this 
publication, there appeared an item 
which stated that R. W. Clement 
had taught in the Holyoke, Mass., 
High School last yer. This state- 
ment was in error. Mr. Clement had 
been head of the Commercial Depart- 
ment of the Holyoke High School for 
six years previous to last year. Dur- 
ing the past year he attended Bates 
College, Lewiston, Me., where he 
completed his work on a B. S. degree. 
Mr. Clement is now head of the Com- 
mercial Department in the Plainfield, 
N. J., High School. Earl J. Tripp 
was chosen head of the Commercial 
Department at Holyoke to succeed 
Mr. Clement. 


E. E. Streeter, who has been 
teaching commercial subjects in the 
Erie, Pa., High School, has secured 
a position as manager of the Motte 
Business College which is just being 
organized at Florence, South Caro- 
lina. 


Martin R. Daley, who taught 
commercial subjects last year at Two 
Harbors, Minn., is now head of the 
Commercial Department in the Win- 
ona, Minn., High School. 


E. C. Pocock, 
Superintendent of 
Schools at Cimar- 
ron, Kans., for the 
past two years, is 
now teaching in the 
State Normal 
School at Emporia, 





Kansas. 


W. J. Sher- 
man, who taught 
in the Steubenville 
Business College, 
Steubenville, Ohio, 
last year, is teach- 
ing in the Actual 
Business College, + 
Akron, Ohio, this year. The editor 
had the pleasure of making his ac- 
quaintance at the National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Meeting in Cleveland 
the last week of December. 


At the last meeting of the Missouri 
Valley Teachers’ Association, E. E. 
Gard, of the St. Joseph Business 
University, St. Joseph, Mo., was 
elected President, and E. J. Mon- 
tague, of the State Normal School, 
Hayes, Kans., was elected Vice-Pres- 





ident. The next Meeting will be 
held Thanksgiving week, 1921, at 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Victoria Glatzmaier, who has 


been teaching in the Little Falls, 
Minn., Business College, accepted a 
position as teacher of Gregg Short- 
hand in the Ohio Business College, 
Cleveland, Ohio,. beginning Janu- 
ary I. 

E. H. Newmeyer, formerly with 
the Lockyear Business College, 
Evansville, Indiana, is now teaching 
in the Chillicothe Business College, 
Chillicothe, Ohio. He began his 
work there with the beginning of 
the new year. 


E. D. Barger, formerly with the 
Dublin ‘Business College, Dublin, 
Ga., has been elected manager of 
the Owosso Business College, Owosso, 
Michigan, owned by E. E. Baker of 
Flint, Mich. Mr. Baker also owns 
the Baker Business University, Flint, 
Mich. 

Loren Jj. 
Strong has recent- 
ly accepted a posi- 
tion with the Globe 
Business College 
at St. Paul, Minn. 
Mr. Strong is a 
graduate of the : 
Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Mich. 
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‘ BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
LABORATORY WORK 


EXERCISE NO. 1. (For elementary students.) 


The student is asked to prepare a Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Statement from 
the Trial Balance and Inventory given. Also make the Journal Entries necessary to close 
the Ledger. These entries should always be prepared from the Profit and Loss Statement. 


TRIAL BALANCE 


W. H. Goodwin Capital................. $2,432.93 
Owe LL at cae sae eae WSS $ 313.30 
0 Eee ae eee ree 
SEES eee ee bis nae eee 470.82 
ER ery aE ee eee 20.00 
Furniture and Fixtures................. 60.00 
ick ecw ebn de te eaten 273.09 
| ee eee 763.03 
EES ee eo eee eT TT ee 500.00 
te hes fn ean x og sues 500.00 
ee | See eee 25.00 
Kaiser Bros.. - spieaied dds tes 113.80 
Hazen & Lotspeich. . (ads mirdapawreehs 245.70 
J. Allen Smith & Co.. eer ere see 242.35 
aig > >. ae 131.15 
Sg 8 eee eee ye 129.95 
no aes Nias 0h GEER RO o0d 89.31 
in oa ss @ Alas Wo Xda Rate 44.16 
ei cid nek edi each A 40.20 
I gn sg 6 og ce 4 vied pid AAA 56.68 
ke A See rere at 25.20 
J. C. Wilson. . De sexs Cede ann pean 37.69 
Browning Livery Co.. 52.5 we be ae 81.36 
J. E. Clark.. AE SET ER Se 
5” SG Sener ree at 34.48 
ee re ee 4.14 
ae errr ee . 52.25 





$4,619.04 $4,619.04 
Midee. on Hemd............5.. $2,100.00 


EXERCISE NO. 2. (For advanced students.) 


The following closing journal entries were prepared from a certain Profit and Loss State- 
ment. The pupil is to construct a Profit and Loss Statement from these closing journal entries. 


as, 4 Vg tbe amid va oe $1,402.90 
NN eae ih ee ie eee $1,402.90 
Ra thal oad ousted ad bik hae ae 802.05 
aL A ee a 3g re cae 802.05 
Re ia Nae dlink o's Wh fy tl ih 345-37 
Se eee err eee 345-37 
lr i dN ot nasa 90.25 
EE 5 bs 5: 250404 Re Reinet 90.25 


(Continued on next page) 
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ACCOUNTING TERMINOLOGY 


This list constitutes a part of the official report of the Committee on Terminology ap- 
inted by the American Association of Public Accountants, now known as the American 
nstitute of Accountants. This Committee was made up of the following members, all of 


whom are Certified Public Accoutants: 


J. Lee Nicholson, Chairman 
Hamilton S. Corwin, 
Henry B. Fernald, 
John R. Wildman. 
The results of the work of this Committee has had a marked influence on uniformity in 
accounting terminology, and we believe that these definitions will be of interest to both 
teachers and students of bookkeeping and accounting. 


Abeyance. Held in suspense for 
future settlement or adjustment. 

Abstract of Postings. A list of 
ledger postings such as one drawn off 
for the purpose of proving the post- 
ings in the ledger with the books of 
original entry or for special informa- 
tion. 

Acceptance. (1) An agreement to 
pay a bill of exchange, draft, order or 
kindred instrument on the terms 
stated therein. (2) The document 
itself when bearing on its face the 
evidence of its acceptance. 


Accommodation. A loan of 
money or endorsement of another 
person’s paper as a favor. 

Accommodation Paper. Instru- 
ments which a maker, drawer, ac- 
ceptor or indorser, having no inter- 
est in the transaction, signs merely 
as an accommodation to another. 


Account. An entry or group of 
entries, either debits or credits or a 
combination of both, under a specific 
or descriptive heading, exhibiting the 
history and results of the transactions 
pertaining thereto. 


Account Current. A _ running 
record of current financial trans- 
actions between two parties who may, 
through the growth of their account, 


Account Sales. A statement giv- 
ing an accounting of goods sold, ren- 
dered by a consignee to the consignor. 

Account Receivable. An account 
showing a debit balance to be pres- 
ently received in cash or its equiva- 
lent. 

Account Payable. An account 
showing a credit balance to be pres- 
ently paid in cash or its equivalent. 

Accountability. That relation 
which exists between two parties by 
virtue of which one is required to 
account to the other for money or 
property. 

Accountancy is a profession hav- 
ing to do with the recording, verifi- 
cation and presentation of facts in- 
volving the acquisition, production, 
conservation and transfer of values. 

Accountant. One skilled in the 
science of accounting. 

Accounting. Accounting is the 
science which treats of the systematic 
record, compilation and presentation 
in a comprehensive manner of the 
financial operations of a business. 

Accrual. (1) The act of accruing. 
(2) That portion of an accruing ac- 
count not vet due applicable to the 
accounts of the period under con- 
sideration. 





become debtor or creditor alternately. 


Most pupils have difficulty in making the closing journal entries. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
Peete and Lom............... 
Furniture and Fixtures... . 
Peet eee Loee..............- 
_ 


(To be continued in next issue) 


15.00 
140.12 


If it can be seen by 














the pupil that these figures are the same as those appearing on the Profit and Loss Statement 
and can prepare a Profit and Loss Statement from the journal entries to close, a great dea! of 
his trouble in making closing journal entries will be eliminated. 
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Wisdom in Smiles 


SERMON TO SALESMEN 


Even though you may have read Mark 
Twain’s “Sermon to Salesmen,”’ it will do 
you no harm to read it again. ‘‘The pastor 
was the most eloquent orator I ever listened 
to,”’ said Mark. ‘He painted the benighted 
condition of the heathen so clearly that my 
deepest compassion was aroused and I re- 
solved to break a lifelong habit and contri- 
bute a dollar to teach the Gospel. As the 
speaker continued I decided to give five dol- 
lars, and then ten. Finally, I knew it would 
be my duty to give all the cash I had with 
me—$20. The pleadings of the orator 
wrought upon me still further, and I decided 
to borrow $20 from my friend in the next 
pew and give that also. 

“That was the time to take up the collec- 
tion.” 

“However, the speaker proceeded, and I 
gradually lost interest and dropped off into 
a sweet slumber. When the usher woke me 
up by prodding me in the ribs with the col- 
lection plate, I not only refused to contribute, 
but am ashamed to state I stole fifteen cents 
from the plate.” 


Moral: When you have made your sale, 
stop talking.—Safety Bulletin. 


SURPRISE FOR TEACHER 


The teacher was discouraged over a dunce 
of a boy in the class. At last in order to 
see what the boy would do she said: 

“‘Here’s twopence; go and ask Dr. 
to give you twopence worth of brains.” 

The boy, coming back with a dull, dis- 
appointed look, said to the teacher: 

“The doctor wouldn’t give me any brains. 
Will I go back and say they are for you?” 





TOUGH LUCK, NANCY 


Nancy was saying her prayers. “And 
please God,” she petitioned, ‘‘make Boston 
the capital of Vermont.” 


“Why, Nancy!’ exclaimed her schocked 
mother. ‘‘What made you say that?” 


“Cause I made it that way on my ex- 
— papers today and I want to be 
right.” 


NOT A BOARDING-HOUSE 


“Have you a Charles Dickens in your 
home?” asked the polite book agent. ‘‘No!” 
she snapped. “Or a Robert Louis Steven- 
son?”’ “No!” “Or a Eugene Field?” ‘No; 
we ain’t, and, what’s more, we don’t run a 
boarding-house here, either. If you're look- 
ing for them fellows, you might try the 
house across the street.”—Youth’s World. 
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BUSINESS LAW 
(Continued from page 11) 
and the principles which would apply 
to such facts. If an essential element 
is not remembered, often times the 
whole application is inaccurate and 
misleading. The student must be 
able to reproduce an exact picture of 
the transactions involved in the case. 
The more accurate he can do this the 
better qualified he will be to make a 
proper application of the principles 
involved in this case to another set 
of facts. 

A common fault with the beginner 
in the study of law arises from his 
inability to distinguish cases from 
each other which are only superficially 
alike. He is inclined to draw the 
same conclusions from a set of facts 
which are only slightly dissimilar from 
a layman’s point of view, but which 
are altogether different in the eyes 
of one who has had experience in 
applying legal principles. 

The student soon discovers that 
he must be able to draw fine distinc- 
tions, and to analyze his facts and 
apply legal principles with discrim- 
ination. It is often hard for the 
novice in law work to see any dif- 
ference between two cases in which 
the judges have arrived at opposite 


conclusions. 
(To be continued in next tssue) 


ACCOUNTING 

(Continued from page 13) 
records are practically indispensable 
to the modern manufacturing busi- 
ness and to many lines of retail 
businesses as well. Manufacturers 
operating on Government contracts 
were taught the value of correct stock 
records from the standpoint of their © 
planning, production and purchasing 
departments. 

Bill of Material. The Govern- 
ment Approvals Officers taugh: many 
manufacturers the use of what is 
known as a Bill of Material; that 
is, a given number of completed units 
should require so many pounds of 
certain material, so many yards of 
another material, etc., and no author- 
ity was given to requisition more than 
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these amounts for such orders. If 
further amounts were desired, the 
Approvals Officer had to be shown 
the reason why. These carefully 
compiled Bills of Material saved the 
Government millions of dollars. 

Figuring Inventories. The sug- 
gestion I would like to bring to your 
attention is that nowhere in my recol- 
lection of the work in the several 
bookkeeping texts you are using, 
except in the Cost Sets, is a form given 
for a stores or materials ledger and 
you are not requiring the students to 
keep a record of materials received 
and sold, classified according to their 
respective kinds. 

Your students are usually shown at 
the end of the set what items still 
remain in the store and constitute the 
inventory. Would it not be a good 
plan to have the students check the 
accuracy of these figures, either at the 
end of the set or preferably keep a 
materials ledger as‘ they go along? 
They should be instructed that in 
both retail and manufacturing con- 
cerns such book records ought to be 
checked periodically by actual phy- 
sical inventories and that with the 
use of these perpetual inventories it 
is no longer necessary to close down 
factories for several days to take in- 
ventory, as book balances of different 
classes of materials may be verified 
by actual count continuously during 
the year. 


The Energetic Teacher. No 
text book, however complete, should 
be a sufficient basis for any energetic 
teacher in the teaching of bookkeep- 
ing. A bookkeeping course should 
not consist of just one set after an- 
other, the teacher sitting up in 
front of the class with a key and 
making no effort to enthuse the 
students in their classroom work by 
numerous talks on such matters or 
the various methods of modern pur- 
chasing, receiving and billing records, 
voucher journal and invoice record, 
etc. How many teachers check up 
the results of their own work by 
making an examination of the results 
of the work of their students during 


the first year or two of their business 
life? 

Work To Be Finished. Without 
going into the question of whether our 
bookkeeping courses should be taught 
particularly from the vocational 
standpoint or with the cultural value 
always in mind, I would state that I 
do not agree with the theory of asking 
students to finish a given amount 
of work in a fixed time in their 
bookkeeping exercises. I do feel, 
however, that if your time is limited 
in your bookkeeping courses to, 
say, three years of three or four periods 


‘each per week and very little home- 


work is required, it would be a wise 
policy, instead of taking up a new 
set, to introduce new forms, using the 
same material as in a previous set with 
which the student is familiar. 

How To Close Ledger. In all 
your sets and exercises the student 
should be taught in the very beginning 
to close revenue accounts by means 
of journal entries instead of putting 
off this practical way of closing until 
half of the students who started your 
bookkeeping course have left the 
school. 

Ultimate Success of Course. I 
am of the opinion that the text books 
which you use furnish excellent 
material as a basis for bookkeeping 
instruction, but the success of your 
courses depend chiefly upon your- 
selves, your ability, your research 
work and your enthusiasm. 


EFFICIENCY IN BOOKKEEPING 
(Continued from page 5) 
heard in the bookkeeping classes. 
Such phrases as ‘Mail this check to 
Mr. Smith,” Charge Mr. Jones with 
this bill,’ “Get your 
The English deposit ready for the 
of Business office boy,” are much 
more effective than 
“Put this check in the envelope 
labeled ‘Mail Bag’,” ‘Debit Mr. 
Jones,” ‘“‘Make out a daily deposit 
slip.” 
If the teacher of bookkeeping can 
answer the following questions in 
the affirmative, she is an efficient 
teacher: 
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Are my pupils inter- 
The Efficient ested and busy during 
Teacher the entire bookkeep- 
ing period? 
Do I use clear, business-like language 
in: my teaching? Do I do the 
teaching instead of letting the book 
do it? 
Do I insist upon neatness, system 
and order? 
Do I give more time and thought to 
the preparation of the lessons I am 
to present than to checking pupils’ 
Mathematical computations? 








ARITHMETIC 
(Continued from page 9) 

secondary school program. Arith- 
metic inspires us to build; it teaches 
us the value of care and consideration; 
it shows with irrepressive frankness 
our achievements and our possibili- 
ties. Arithmetic is the child of ambi- 
tion and the father of progress; it 
impels honesty; without it, business 
would be a myth, and man would still 
be a barbarian, living as a wild thing, 
hunting weaker animals and fleeing 
from the stronger. The Bible from 
Genesis to Revelations is replete with 
arithmetical references. 

We speak of the disciplinary value 
of subjects. The disciplinary value 
of any subject depends entirely upon 
the method of teaching it. If we 
teach with the purpose of covering a 
certain number of pages in a term, 
the disciplinary value is lost; if we 
teach with a view to developing rea- 
soning, thinking, reckoning, calcula- 
ting ability, the disciplinary value is 
abundant. 

Let’s avoid the super-practical, 
over-techincal purposes and educate 
more. The commercial student has 
a right to more than training—he 
has a right to be educated, as well as 
the college preparatory student has. 

Commercial arithmetic is going to 
be placed on a higher plane; for as a 
certain author has said, it has a justi- 
fiable claim in the curriculum of the 
secondary school in company with 
the literary and scientific studies which 
have so long since won recognition. 


‘to your customers and sell 
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WHY SCHOOLS FAIL 
(Continued from page 5) 


equipment be adequate; fourth, that 
he do a sufficient amount of judicious 
advertising. School men who plan 
to be of real service to their students 
and the business public rarely ever 
fail. Failure is an abnormal condi- 
tion. For a school to be successful, 
its conduct must be opposite to that 
of the school that fails. This should 
be clear to us all and is one of the 
rules of life. We all know that sick- 
ness is the opposite of health, sadness 
the opposite of happiness, failure the 
opposite of success. Sorrow, sickness, 
sadness, failure, are each caused by a 
violation of some fixed law, as un- 
changeable as the stars. 


In this life all of us get what we go 
after, if we go after it hard enough 
and in exactly the right way. You 
can go to Congress if you want to, 
but in order to go there, you must do 
those things which every Congress- 
man has to do. You must get into 
politics, must be posted with regard to 
all legislative matters, must get into 
the graces of those who plan political 
campaigns, and who believe in your 
capacity to carry your party to vic- 
tory on election day. You can be- 
come a prosperous merchant if you 
will do those things which every 
prosperous merchant has done. You 
must carry the stock, be courteous 
your 
goods at a profit, and if this is a safe 
rule by which to do business, it is 
applicable to schools. 


Before a school is established, there 
must be a vision in the mind of its 
founder of the kind of institution it 
is to become and the place it is to 
occupy in society. A wise king once 
said, ‘‘where there is no vision the 
people perish,” and this lack of vision 
is nowhere more noticeable than 
among the commercial schools of 
this country and is the chief reason 
why some schools fail. 
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PROBLEM IN ACCOUNTING 


FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
NOTE—The following problem is taken from ‘Public Accounting and Auditing’’, Vol- 
ume I, by J. F. Sherwood, C. P. A., published by the South-Western Publishing Company. 


Public Accountants are frequently called upon to make audits and prepare statements 
of financial condition at the time of dissolution of firms organized as partnerships. At the 
time of dissolution, profits and losses must be properly divided between the partners. The 
remaining assets, after all outstanding obligations have been liquidated, must also be properly 
divided between the partners. This problem brings out several important principles relating 
to Partnership Accounting. 


An accounting problem for teachers appeared in the September number of ‘‘The Balance 
Sheet’? and many solutions have been received. These will be reported on and a correct 
solution of that problem will appear in the March issue. 


Teachers are invited to submit solutions of the following problem for review. A correct 
solution of the problem will appear later and mention will be made of those teachers who 
submit solutions. 

A, B, and C formed a partnership. A agreed to furnish $10,000.00, B 
and C each $7,000.00. A was to manage the business and receive one-half 
of the profits; B and C were each to receive one-fourth. A supplied merchan- 
dise worth $8,500.00, but no additional cash. B turned over to A, as manag- 
ing partner, $9,000.00 cash, and C turned over $5,500.00. 

The business was conducted by A for some time, but without keeping 
exact books. While managing the business, A purchased additional mer- 
chandise amounting altogether to $75,000.00 and made sales of $100,000.00. 
The cash received and paid out for the partnership was not kept separate 
from A’s personal cash. 


In order to straighten out matters, B took over the management. He 
found receivables amounting to $20,000.00, and of these he collected $4,500.00. 
The merchandise still on hand he sold for $500.00. These receipts he depos- 
ited in a bank to the credit of the firm. The remaining accounts proved 
worthless. The outstanding accounts payable amounted to $2,000.00, of 
which $1,500.00 had been incurred in purchasing merchandise and $500.00 
for expenses. These accounts he paid. A presented vouchers showing that 
during his management he had paid other expenses of $2,400.00. By mutual 
agreement B was held to be entitled to $100.00 on account of interest on ex- 
cess capital contributed, and A and C were to be charged $75.00 each for 
shortage in contribution of capital. 


(a) Prepare Profit and Loss account and accounts of each of the partners, 
indicating the final adjustments to be made in closing up the partnership. 

(b) Show how the above final adjustment would be modified if A proved 
to have no assets or liabilities outside the partnership. 








VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
TO MEET AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The Vocational Education Association of the Middle West will hold its 
seventh annual convention at Minneapolis, Minn., February 10-12, 1921. 
The Program gives promise of being one of the best that has ever been pre- 
sented on the subject of vocational education. The general sessions will 
be addressed by the most stimulating speakers obtainable, and the entire 
meeting will be filled with that democratic spirit which has always charac- 
terized these meetings. 


The President of the Association is Edwin A. Lee, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. The Secretary is Leonard W. Wahlstrom, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, Chicago, IIl. 
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Notices from schools needing teachers, teachers wanting a 
position, schools for sale, and persons desiring to purchase a school, 
will be inserted on this page free of charge. 








WANTED TO BUY 


A good live school in city of 30,000 to 
100,000. Address, ‘“‘E,’’ c/o South- 
Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced commercial teacher de- 
sires position as typewriting instructor. 
Address, ‘‘I.,’’ c/o South-Western Pub- 
lishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Man with university and business 
college training. Nine years experience 
in both public and private schools. 
Present time teaching in high school. 
Can begin in June. Prefer to locate in 
Ohio. Address, Ohio, c/o South-West- 
ern Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Young man with ten years com- 
mercial teaching and business college 
management would like to commun- 
icate with good business college owner 
who wishes to retire. Would like to 
manage with a view to purchasing in 
next two or three years. Can teach any- 
thing. Address, Ambitious, c/o South- 
Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Eaperienced teacher and good pen- 
man wants position in high-grade busi- 
ness college on Pacific Coast. Address, 
**R,”’? c/o South-Western Publishing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Owner of established Ohio Business 
School in city of 20,000 population will 
sell school at inventory value. Health 
will not permit continuing in school 
work. Finely equipped. Address, ‘‘B,’’ 
c/o South-Western Publishing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Two live business colleges in twe live 
towns, twenty miles apart, in the grain 
and oil section of the Middle West. 
Well equipped. Excellent quarters. Do- 
ing good business. Good proposition 
for two live young men. Population 
of towns, 12,000 each. Immediate 
possession. Address, R. F. D., c/o South- 
— Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 

o. 


A live growing school in territory 
almost without competition. Good 
money maker. Owner moving to larger 
city. Address, No. 50, c/o South-West- 
tern Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Business College in Iowa city of 25,000. 
No competition. Equipment $4,500. 
Having larger proposition elsewhere 
will sell for $5,000. Possession given at 
any time. Address, Bargain, c/o South- 
— Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 

oO. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Virginia Business College wants a 
man teacher of Bookkeeping, Penman- 
ship, Arithmetic, etc., one able to teach 
Gregg Shorthand preferred. Good open- 
ing for hustler who can assist in getting 
business. Salary commensurate with 
value of services rendered. Address, 
V. I. R., c/o South-Western Publishing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Experienced business college solicitor. 
Excellent new field. No direct com- 
petition for a radius of one hundred 
fifty miles. Wonderful poportunity 
for the right man. Address, ‘‘West- 
ern,’’ c/o South-Western Publishing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Experienced school man, able to teach 
“20th Century Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting’’ Salesmanship, Office Practice, 
Penmanship, etc. Must have good 
literary education. Good salary for 
right man. Address, No. 39, c/o South- 
a Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 

oO. 





NOTICE 


The “Balance Sheet’’ is published bi- 
monthly and will be mailed without cost 
to any commercial teacher or school of- 
ficial during 1921. If you are not receiving 
this publication regularly it is evident 
that your name has not been P on 
the addressograph mailing list, hence our 
attention should be called to this fact. 

Correspondence and articles relating 
to business subjects and suitable for pub- 
lication are requested. The editor wili 
also welcome problems and tests suitable 
for elementary and advanced bookkeeping 
students. 


Suggestions for making the “Balance 
Sheet’ ga more interesting publication 
and of greater value will be particularly 


welcome. 
—The Editor. 

















Compiexcial ‘Textbooks 


20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting. A flexible 
system based-on sound pririciples and modern practice. Arranged 
in four divisions, eash division being complete in itself. A text 
which allows the teacher to use his own initiative with regard 
to methods in teaching. 


McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting. A _ text 
particularly adapted to the class method of presentation. The 
principles of accounting are presented from the viewpoint of 
the business man, who needs certain information in order that 
he may control future operations of his business. With other 
a8 bookkeeping is presented from the standpoint of the book- 

eeper. 


Public Accounting and Auditing. Two volumes. For 
students who have completed a bookkeeping course. The first 
volume is now being used in a number of schools that offer courses 
in “Higher Accounting.” 


Holmes’ Personality and Salesmanship. Published in 
one volume, divided into six different parts relating to The Trend 
of Business, Getting Into Business, The Self Development of 
Personality, Buying, Selling, and Advertising. 


Peters’ Commercial Law. A text in which the subject 
matter is plainly expressed in common terms enabling the student 
to readily understand the principles of law discussed in each lesson. 
Specific cases used to illustrate various topics, giving the student 
a practical application of the subject under consideration. 


Ross’s Business English. A text designed for a short 
course in Business English and Letter Writing. A thorough 
treatise on essentials, omitting technicalities. Definitions of 
a part of speech, its properties and syntax are treated in the same 
chapter. 


20th Century Touch Typewriting. Emphasizing finger 
gymnastic drills in connection with the first twelve lessons. A 
manual which arouses the interest and enthusiasm of the student 
from the beginning. 


Peters’ Business Speller. Five thousand words classified 
according to nature of business. Pronunciation, syllabication 
and definitions shown. Not an ordinary speller. 
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